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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 
II. ATONEMENT IN THE PROPHETS AND DEUTERONOMY 



JOHN MERLIN POWIS SMITH 
The University of Chicago 



The great task of prophecy was the transformation of the religion 
of Israel. To this task it gave itself with unselfish and unremitting zeal 
and achieved a large measure of success. The glory of the prophets 
is that they knew where to place the emphasis in religion. They 
sought to substitute for rites and ceremonies, splendid and sincere as 
they were, still more splendid ideals and purposes. They would 
make religion a genuine heart experience, changing and controlling 
all the currents of life. A passion for justice, truth, and mercy must 
be far more highly prized than any degree of zeal for sacrifices and 
institutions. True religion is a right attitude of mind and heart 
toward God and man. Prophecy moves not in the sphere of the 
external and mechanical, but in that of the inner and vital. The best 
formulation of the religious ideal of prophecy is that furnished by the 
description of the "new covenant" in Jer., chap. 31. 

The prophets' teaching concerning atonement runs along different 
lines from those followed by the preprophetic teaching on the one 
hand, and the priestly conceptions on the other. The reason for this 
lies in the prophets' conception of sin. For them sin is an attitude, 
or an act of the will. There can be no unconscious, "unwitting, " or 
automatic sinning. Sin is not an accident, but a choice. Man wills 
to be and do evil rather than good. Therefore sacrifices and offerings 
in themselves can be of no effect in appeasing God when angry on 
account of sin. Nothing will serve to assuage the divine wrath save 
the total abandonment of the evil ways or thoughts that have occa- 
sioned the wrath. No gifts can atone to the Lord of the whole earth 
for violations of his moral and spiritual law. Resolute turning away 
from evil is the only thing required; but it is an indispensable pre- 
requisite of pardon and the restoration of divine favor. Repentance 
precedes forgiveness. A humble and contrite heart is the only recom- 
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mendation the sinner needs with God. 1 It is precisely the kind of 
atonement that every right-minded parent desires from a wayward 
child — a genuine repentance, including sorrow for past offenses and 
determination henceforth to exhibit filial obedience and love. 

The prophets' idea of atonement was too lofty, too simple, too 
penetrating for the mass of their contemporaries. The almost 
unbroken succession of calamities that befell Israel in the prophetic 
period did but confirm the people in the error of their ways. They 
sought to propitiate the angry Jehovah by loading him down with 
offerings. They tried to buy his favor. They failed absolutely to 
appreciate the prophets' insistence upon right character as the only 
acceptable thing in the eyes of Jehovah. Driven to desperation by 
their failure to reach the heart of God, they at length agonizingly 
sought to placate his obduracy by offering him their most precious 
treasures, their own children. The dark days immediately preceding 
the fall of Jerusalem saw this type of religion put forth its mightiest 
efforts, only to give place in the case of many of its adherents to doubt) 
apostasy, and idolatry (Mic. 6:6-8; II Kings, chap. 21; Jer. 44:15- 
19; Ezek. 8:7-18; chap. 22). Over against this whole commercial 
aspect of religion in general and atonement in particular, and engaged 
in a life-and-death struggle with it for supremacy, the teaching of the 
prophets concerning sin and forgiveness stands out glorious in its 
purity of motive, simplicity of conception, clearness of vision, and 
depth of insight into the character of God. 

Indications are not wholly lacking that some of the prophets, at 
least, believed man unable to make himself acceptable before God. 
Not only are forgiveness and pardon the prerogatives of God, but the 
prerequisite of their bestowal must likewise be besought of God. It 
is God who cleanses the heart and life by purging away the dross 
(Isa. 1:25; 6:7; Jer. 31:31-34; 33:8). But the prophets never 
pushed this idea to the point of eliminating the human element entirely 
from the transaction, as some theologians have done. They conserved 
the dynamic of their preaching by insisting upon an attitude of repent- 
ance of evil and longing for good. God so transforms the life that 
these longings become attainments. 

1 E. g., Isa. 1:10-20; 6:10; 58:6, 9; Jer. 7:22; 4:14; 14:11 f.; chap. 18' 
26:13; 36:3; Mic. 6:6-8; Hos. 6:6; Am. 5: 14 f., 25 f.; Ezek. 36 : 26 flf. 
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A great advance step in the history of the ideas of sin and atone- 
ment was taken by the prophets when they succeeded in placing the 
responsibility and penalty for sin where they belonged, viz., upon the 
sinner himself. This was a part of the great movement away from 
family and clan solidarity toward individualism. 8 The popular 
proverb current in the Exilic period, "the fathers have eaten sour 
grapes and the children's teeth are set on edge" (Jer. 31:29; Ezek. 
18:2), shows that the doctrine therein stated was still believed, but 
that it was held by many to be an unjust principle of action for the 
Deity to employ. But yet, certain prophetic teachers did not hesitate 
to uphold it (Jer. 32 : 18) and to declare that the fall of Jerusalem was 
due to the sins of Manasseh and his contemporaries (II Kings 23 : 26 f . ; 
24:23 f.; Jer. 15:4). In like manner, they held that the righteous- 
ness of one might apply on the account of another (Jer. 5:1; 15:1; 
Deut. 10:10). Ezekiel, however, denies the possibility of vicarious 
righteousness (Ezek. i4:i2ff.) and declares emphatically "the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die" (Ezek. 18:4, 19, 20). Each man's sin 
recoils upon his own head and each man's righteousness inures to his 
own benefit, and not to that of any other, even his own child. With 
Ezekiel religion is a private, personal experience wrought out in the 
soul of each individual. Consequently, every man stands or falls 
before God upon his own merits. Ezekiel, therefore, has but worked 
out the prophetic teaching to its inevitable conclusion. Sin angers 
God and is thus doomed to punishment ; God's anger may be assuaged 
only by repentance; this repentance must be experienced by the 
sinner himself ; there is no other way of salvation. Ezekiel's teaching 
on this point is, of course, open to the criticism that he takes no 
account of the fact that "no man liveth to himself," but each is 
involved in the life of all. We cannot isolate ourselves if we would. 
It must be remembered, however, that the prophet in this connection 
is thinking only of man's responsibility to God and of God's judg- 
ment of man. 

Here we must turn aside for a moment, and, by way of contrast, 
note the conceptions of atonement appearing in the Book of Deuter- 
onomy. This is a body of law set in a prophetic background. It is 

3 See my article on this subject in The American Journal of Theology, Vol. X, 
pp. 251-66; also Lohr, Sozialismus und IndividuaKsmus im Alien Testament (1906). 
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with the legal element that we are now chiefly concerned ; for it is in 
this element alone that there is any marked variance from the teachings 
of the prophets. The Deuteronomic form of the Decalogue continues 
the earlier teaching that children suffer at the hands of Jehovah for the 
sins of their parents (Deut. 5:9). But in another section of the law 
this old conception is repudiated in the plainest terms (Deut. 24:16), 
and the law moves over to the platform of Ezekiel. The conflict 
between these two formulations of the law cannot be removed by 
saying that the latter is applicable to the administration of human law, 
while the former applies only to the divine execution of justice. For it 
can scarcely be maintained that the law would deliberately represent 
Jehovah as acting in accordance with less lofty and just standards than 
those that control the actions of men; nor does such an attempt at 
harmonization take sufficient account of the fact that the very law that 
applies to the administration of human justice is represented as a 
divinely ordained law. The whole law is of God. The only hypothe- 
sis that satisfactorily explains the conflict in this particular case is 
that of a considerable lapse of time between the propagation of the two 
laws during which man's sociological and religious ideas had been 
undergoing a thorough revision, or that of the origin of the Deuterono- 
mic Code from different sources finally brought together, but not 
completely harmonized. 

A Deuteronomic passage of especial interest is the section of the 
law which provides for the atonement to be made in case a man is 
found murdered and the identity of the murderer is not discovered 
(21:1-9). This law is without parallel elsewhere in the Old Testa- 
ment, and is undoubtedly a survival of an old custom. The elders 
of the city nearest to the scene of the murder are to take an unbroken 
heifer, slay her on the bank of a perennial stream, wash their hands 
over her body and take oath that they have had no knowledge 
of or share in the crime. Only thus can they clear themselves 
and their city from responsibility for the guilt. The old feeling 
of the community's responsibility for blood shed in its vicinity is here 
represented. The whole proceeding is clearly religious, and, though 
not regarded as a sacrifice proper by the Deuteronomic legislators, it 
is quite generally conceded to have been a sacrificial rite in some earlier 
stage of the religion of Israel. Its religious character appears in the 
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specifications concerning the heifer, which are the same as those for a 
sacrificial animal, in the character of the place chosen for the per- 
formance of the rite, in the presence of the priests, and in the final 
appeal to Jehovah for pardon. The heifer evidently is a substitute 
for the unknown murderer and bears the penalty that properly 
belonged to him. 3 

The substitutionary sacrifice was certainly the essence of the trans- 
action in its earliest form, which fact testifies to the existence of the 
idea of substitution in early Israel and helps to interpret some of the 
hints in this direction noted in the customs of the preprophetic period. 
But in the Deuteronomic version of the custom, the emphasis is not 
upon the slaughter of the animal so much as it is upon the state of 
mind of the elders, their attitude toward the crime and toward 
Jehovah. The slaughter is necessary, indeed, but it serves largely as 
demonstrating the sincerity of the elders' protestations of innocence 
and pleas for mercy. The substitutionary function of the slaughter 
is reaffirmed, but it is supplemented by the prophetic requirement of 
clean hands and a pure heart. A primitive, legalistic, non-ethical 
element in the law is the conviction that the spilling of human 
blood must be avenged and atoned for, even if the guilty 
person cannot be found, lest divine wrath rest upon the land. 
The same feeling about blood is attested by Deut. 19:13 and 
22:8. 

Reverting once more to the prophetic teachings concerning atone- 
ment, we are confronted by that most famous of all prophecies, Isa. 
52:13 — 53:12. This is a narrative of the bitter experiences of the 
Servant of Jehovah with a prediction of his coming glorification. The 
purpose of the passage is to explain the sufferings of the Servant, and 
it does this by showing their vital relation to the successful accom- 
plishment of his mission. Apart from them he could have accom- 
plished nothing; "Except a grain of wheat fall into the ground and 
die it abideth alone." The Servant here described is the people of 



3 So also Dillmann, Driver, Steuernagel, and Bertholet in loc; Koberle, Siinde 
and Gnade, p. 83; Herrmann, Die Idee der SUhne im Alien Testament, pp. 47 f., 
54 f.; Smend, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichenReligionsgeschichte, 2d ed., p. 144; Stade, 
Biblische Theologie des Alien Testaments, p. 204; Bennewitz, Die Sonde im Alien 
Israel, p. 253. 
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Israel, 4 the nation as a whole and not any part of it, nor any individual 
member of it. It is the nation idealized to be sure, a nation so trans- 
formed and spiritualized in the process of interpretation as to be almost 
unrecognizable to those not gifted with the same degree of prophetic 
imagination as our prophet. It is an idealization, however, the same 
in kind and no greater in degree than that which meets us on every 
hand in the prophetic interpretation of Israel's past and portrayal 
of his future. 

The purpose of the prophecy is not to explain how atonement is 
wrought out for sinners, but rather why the innocent suffer, and how 
this suffering, which is but for a moment, will work out a far more 
exceeding and abiding weight of glory for the sufferer. The reason 
for the suffering is found, not in the sins of Israel, but in those of the 
heathen nations. The penalty due their sins has been borne by Israel. 
He has suffered in their place. No thought appears so frequently in 
the passage as this of the righteous Servant's substitution for the 
wicked (vss. 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12). The thought is that of vicarious 
satisfaction of the demands made by the divine righteousness. For 
the Hebrews the character of God made it necessary that he should 
punish sin. This punishment came in the way of earthly disasters 
and calamities. If suffering came to nation or individual, it consti- 
tuted indisputable evidence of sin. But the Servant suffers, and yet 
he is innocent. His suffering, then, must be vicarious ; he is bearing 
the penalty of others' sins, he has been constituted an 'dshdm, a com- 
pensation, a ransom for the guilty (vs. 10). In obedience to the 
divine law that sin must be punished he has "poured out his soul 
unto death." He has voluntarily submitted himself to the extreme 
penalty and has uncomplainingly borne witness to the justice of the 
divine law. The guilty, too, may have suffered, but it is this voluntary 
suffering of the righteous in behalf of the unrighteous that alone satis- 
fies the demand of Jehovah and saves the guilty from the extreme 
penalty of the law. 

■t So also Budde, The American Journal of Theology, Vol. Ill, pp. 499 ff.; Giese- 
brecht, Der Knecht Jahves des Deuterojesaja (1902); Stade, Biblische Theologie des 
Alien Testaments (1905), pp. 307 f.; Smend, Lehrbuch der Alttestamentlichen Religions- 
geschichte, 2d ed. (1899), pp. 355 f.; Marti, Jesaia (1906); Koberle, Silnde und Gnade 
im religibsen Leben des Volkes Israel bis auf Christum (1905), pp. 240 ff. 
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The teaching of this truth, however, was not an end in itself with 
our prophet. He does not stop here. This is only a stage in his 
journey. The greater lesson he has to convey is that this vicarious 
suffering on the part of the Servant has redemptive power; "by the 
knowledge of himself shall my righteous Servant make many right- 
eous." His experience serves as an object-lesson setting forth to the 
nations of the world the character of the righteous God and the depths 
of their own iniquity. It awakens in them amazement and repent- 
ance. It stirs the depths of their being and leads them to acknowledge 
their sins and accept the " healing " rendered accessible to them through 
his sufferings. Furthermore, because of his submissive acceptance 
of the burden and penalty of the world's sin, the Servant is to be exalted. 
The justice of Jehovah will not suffer such a one to end his days 
prematurely and in disgrace. He is to be raised from the dead and 
given a position of power in the world. His latter end will be glorious. 
It is this message of hope and encouragement that was the prophet's 
burden. He sought to cheer suffering Israel by showing the larger 
meaning of the Exilic experiences and revealing their vital import in 
bringing the world to a knowledge of the true God. In this con- 
verted world shall Israel find his true place, and reap the full reward 
of his labors. His sufferings are not to be taken as indicative of 
Jehovah's punitive wrath against him, but rather as the way chosen 
by God to exalt him in the sight of the world and to reconcile the world 
unto Himself. The doctrine of vicarious suffering, prominent as it is, 
is thus only the basis for an expression of assurance of Israel's world- 
wide mission. 5 It is to be noted that the redemptive efficacy of the 
Servant's mission does not lie in his sufferings alone, but that his 
resurrection and glorification are needed to complete the work. It 
is not until the Servant has been "exalted and lifted up" that the true 
significance of the sufferings becomes apparent to the astonished 
world. 

In leaving this division of the subject, attention must be called to 
the few occurrences of the word "IBS , " to atone," in the Deuteronomic 

5 Important as this attempt to solve the problem of suffering was, it remained 
without appreciable influence upon the discussion of the problem until after the close 
of the Old Testament period. It is not again employed or alluded to until IV Mace. 
1:11; 6:29; 17:21 f. 
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and prophetic literature, not including Ezek., chaps. 40-48, which will 
be considered in connection with the later legal literature. In the 
story of Aaron's calf, Exod. 32:30 (= a late addition to E), Moses 
returns to the presence of Jehovah expressing the hope that he might 
perhaps appease his anger aroused by Israel's sin. The idea of the 
verb here is evidently "make propitiation or appeasement;" the 
means whereby it is to be accomplished is the prayer and supplication 
of one especially close to God; forgiveness is besought as a special 
favor granted for Moses' sake. The intensity of Moses' desire for his 
people's pardon is evidenced by his plea that he himself be blotted out 
of the book of Jehovah if forgiveness be not granted. It is forcing 
the language to find here, as some have done, 6 a proposal on Moses' 
part to surrender his own life as a ' ubstitute for that of the people. 
This idea of appeasement was found to be resident in the word as 
used in the preprophetic period. 

A second meaning in which "atone" is employed in this literature 
is that of purifying the sinner or purging away his sin. The agent 
of the purification or purging in all these cases is Jehovah himself 
(Ezek. 16:63; Isa. 6:7; 22:14; Jer. 18:23; Deut. 21:8), and he 
does it of his own free grace. Certain conditions may be required, of 
course, as in Isa. 27:9 and Deut. 21:1-9, but the actual purification 
is Jehovah's work. This usage of the word lies very near to the 
primitive meaning, "wipe out," "obliterate;" how near may be 
judged upon reference to Jer. 18:23, where the verb to "atone" is 
parallel to the verb "wipe out," "blot out" (PlITfl). 

In Isa. 28: 18, as the text now stands, the verb "atone" is applied 
to the breaking of a covenant, and must have its primitive force — 
"your covenant with death shall be wiped out," i. e., annulled; but 
the text is, perhaps, corrupt. 

The only other occurrence of the word is in Isa. 47: n, "there shall 
befall thee disaster, which thou shalt be unable to avert by ransom." 
The ordinary renderings here, "propitiate," "expiate," are unsuitable; 
one does not propitiate a disaster, but a person; nor does one expiate 
a calamity, but rather a sin. The meaning "avert by ransom" 
becomes practically certain if in the parallel line the difficult {TttTOJ 

6 E. g., Holzinger, Exodus, in he. 
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be corrected to {TUTO, i. e ., "avert by bribe." 7 This meaning of 
"IBS is derived immediately from the noun "IBS, ransom, "blood- wit." 
The new phases of the atonement idea presented in the Deuter- 
onomic and prophetic literature thus seem to be: (1) the emphasis 
upon repentance as the sine qua non of pardon; (2) the teaching 
that it is Jehovah only who can purify the guilty; (3) the declaration 
that each man's fate is in his own hands ; his sins can be borne by no 
other; (4) the unmistakable acceptance of the idea of penal substi- 
tution in Isa., chap. 53; and (5) the new teaching of the redemptive 
and regenerative power of the sufferings of the innocent in the hearts 
of the guilty. There is, thus, no carefully wrought-out system of 
thought upon this subject, nor were pains taken by the prophetic 
teachers to bring their utterances into harmony with those of their 
predecessors and contemporaries. They hesitated not to strike out 
new paths. The religious opinions of the past were not a burden or a 
constraint upon their own thoughts, but a stimulus to better thinking. 
The problems of life received varying solutions then as now. The 
prophetic soul enjoyed full liberty, and theological consistency was 
lost sight of in the passion for truth. 

^ So Marti, Krochmal, Graetz, Cheyne, in loc; and the lexicons of Gesenius- 
Buhl, and Brown-Driver-Briggs. 



